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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* No. 5, PROCESSING. A series of suggestions for maintaining 


* 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. * " 


Remove air from retorts at beginning of 
the process. 


| 


pis DO open retort vents wide at the beginning of the process 2. D ONT close all bleed valves during the process. Leave 
until the temperature rises above 212 degrees F. This one or more open. This prevents air from becoming 
removes air quickly ... helps prevent rust and corrosion. trapped in the retorts, which might cause rust on the cans. 


In open hatha, cans when water 


is actually boiling. < “Rolling” water is false boiling. 
ko Do” make sure water is actually boiling at the time cans are 4. DON’T allow water, in the boiling water process, to get 
introduced for the process. Oxygen of the air is soluble below the boiling point. Water which is merely 
in water and may produce rust. Very little oxygen is present in “rolling” may have a relatively high oxygen content which 
actively boiling water so that tendency towards rusting is mini- encourages rust. 
mized. 
THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable necessity of strict adherence to the 
WARPOWER of taking care of all specified require- recognized principles of good canning 
Acci fon ae oer be ments, provided proper precautions are practice. Remember, if you are faced 
employees not to take taken by the canner. To help you main- with any difficult canning problems, 
with the War Produc- tain the highest canning standards with call your nearest Canco representative. 
tion Fund to Conserve a 
Manpower, Chrysler these cans, American Can Company 1S AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Building, New York City. 
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at Keep bleed valves open during the process. 


For many years we have been 
co-operating with the Pea and 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
efficient hulling equipment to 
meet the needs of today and an- 
ticipating the needs of tomor- 


will Your Todays Machinery 


d to Satisfy y) 


duce Foo 
The Appetites of Tow 


The housekeepers of tomorrow are going to make 
increasingly wiser selection of foods. Trained by our 
government's nutritional program and army balanced- 
diet standards, all Americans will demand higher 
quality foods—rich in vitamins and minerals— 
garden-fresh"’! 


Forward-looking canners are anticipating these new 


conditions by planning machinery improvement 
programs which will enable them to produce a qual- 
ity of ‘‘fresh’’ canned foods that will please the more 
discriminating appetites. 


row. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow”’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. 
The success with which the Can- 
ning Industry is meeting these 
needs is proof enough that our 
yesterday's preparation was and 
will continue to be of much 
help. 
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CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE PEELER 
The first machine available for large capacity 
continuous peeling of all root vegetables. Has 
practically triple the capacity of former mach- 
ines. No excess waste; original shape of vegetable 
preserved. Quality of finished product improved. 


Write for your copy of the FMC Catalog of com- 
plete modern equipment for all canned foods. 


MACHINE CO. 
WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
GREEN PEA HULLING. SPECIALISTS 
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One of a series of posters reproduced 


to help canners win the war. FREE! Send CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


for poster-size reprints for your plant. 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


TOP KICKING and BEGIN TO PULL! 


Even if your memory does not run back to the 

horse and buggy days there are enough of you 
so closely connected with the farming operations to 
know that a team which is bucking and kicking is not 
pulling. As producers of the all important war food, 
canned foods, you are on that army team (meaning 
to include the entire armed forces of every kind) and 
it is up to you to get set in the collar and to pull for 
all you are worth. The time is here now. The boys 
are fighting and dying on many fronts, and you are 
not going to let them down. But you will let them 
down unless you produce every pound you can pos- 
sibly squeeze out. 

The pea seed has gone into the ground in some sec- 
tions, and it would seem a very good job has been done 
in the way of acreage; tomato plant beds have been 
set, and some should be set by every grower and can- 
ner to avoid disappointment, if the usual (Southern) 
supply should prove short of requirements. That’s 
it: take no chances; be continually prepared. It will 
be next month before tomato setting out will be gen- 
eral. Meantime other crops will have attention, the 
soil prepared—corn, beans, carrots, etc., etc. 


MIRACLE—’ Member when N.R.A. came to plague 
you, and especially upon raising the wage rates in 
canneries? We hope the real story of how much that 
raise really consisted of, and was demanded, will never 
be told—for the sake of the good name of the whole 
industry. There are plenty of you who know, for 
the howls to high heaven, that the industry could never 
pay such rates and live, were plentiful and loud. 

When the War Labor Board announced that canners 
might raise their wage rates this season to 40 cents 
per hour, doubtless they thought they were being lib- 
eral with this industry. Not by a long shot, for the 
canners are now asking that they be allowed to raise 
rates to a comparable basis being paid in other indus- 
tries; must raise them, in fact, if they are expected 
to get out the packs. Read this telegram: 
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April 16, 1943. 
Mr. Chester Davis, Food Administrator, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pennsylvania’s estimated ten million case pack 
of Fruits and Vegetables seriously threatened due 
to present restrictions to pay high enough wages 
to secure sufficient labor. Stop. Proposed plantings 


: and ultimate harvest of peas, snap beans, corn 


and tomatoes will be of no use if sufficient labor 
cannot be had to prepare and process these crops. 
This needed labor can only be secured at rates 
comparable to other industries engaged in the 
production of war material. Stop. Would it be 
possible for small delegation Pennsylvania canners 
to meet with you to give actual picture of this 
serious problem which must be met at once. 
WILLIAM A. FREE, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
25 N. Duke Street, York, Pennsylvania. 
In forwarding us this telegram, Secretary Free 


writes: 


“We are attaching a copy of a telegram which 
was dispatched to Mr. Chester Davis on April. 
16th. 

This information is sent to you as a matter of 
record. We know that you understand the seri- 
ousness of our problem. First and foremost, the 
demand upon canners of fruits and vegetables is 
full production. Pennsylvania canners would 
like very much to bring about this full produc- 
tion and are endeavoring to dv so, but as stated 
in the telegram, labor rates to te paid in the 
canneries to prepare and process the crops must 
be comparable to other industries producing the 
necessities of war. Until this situation is cleared, 
we are entirely in the dark and unable to recruit 
and employ the necessary labor, and that labor 
demands and has a right to know the scale of 
wages it will be paid for its services in putting 
up the 1943 pack of canned foods. 
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We solicit your interest and serious considera- 
tion of this all important matter.” 

As if in answer to this comes a notice from the U. 8. 
Dept. of Labor under date of April 20th, announcing 
a special hearing on this question, to be held May 10th, 
1943, in room 3229, United States Department of Labor 
Building, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., “for the purpose of taking evi- 
dence on the following question: Whether the recom- 
mendation of Industry Committee should be approved 
or disapproved.” That recommendation is the one we 
refer to, setting 40 cents per hour as a minimum, and 
covers canned fruits and vegetables and related prod- 
ucts industries. All interests, employers or employes, 
and others, may appear and give evidence, but all so 
intending should file notice of appearance with the Ad- 
ministrator at New York (165 W. 46th St.) by May 


1st, 1943, if they intend to testify. 

It will be noticed this tends towards the acceptance 
or the rejection of the 40 cent rate, as a minimum, but 
says nothing about higher rates, which is what the 
telegram is asking for. 

It would seem certain that the canners will go in 
there demanding that they be allowed to pay higher 
rates, in order that they may secure the needed help. 
If you go, be prepared to show what rates prevail in 
your section, and, therefore, what rates you must meet 
if you expect to get the needed help. 


OUR PATIENT SERVANTS—tThe Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association held its annual spring meeting in Bal- 
timore on April 21st, and as with all these assemblies 
with Government representatives, it resolved itself 
into a pilloring of the representatives, albeit in a gen- 
tlemanly and polite fashion. Mr. Grant Tolley of the 
O.P.A., in re: ceiling prices, after more than an hour 
of attempting to answer the numerous questions, made 
a bad break in telling his audience that he appreciated 

the consideration with which he was received, because 
- they had not gotten rough with him. That was the 
signal for pent-up feelings to relieve his embarrass- 
ment. One after another assured him that the canners 
were by no means pleased with the O.P.A. or, for that 
matter one or two said, with the Government handling 
of matters at all. But Mr. Tolley took it all good 
naturedly, answering questions where he could, but 
quite plainly showing that there are so many angles 
to all such questions, affecting other branches of the 
war effort, that he could not answer; but assuring 
them that the question was under advisement. Of 
course, that did not satisfy them; other interests did 
not concern them, they wanted answers. And that 
led a little group of old canners, and old association 
members, as the meeting broke up for lunch, to com- 
ment upon the abuse our Government men have to 
stand, despite the hard work and long hours they put 
in, and ended with: “What a splendid bunch of loyal, 
competent men we have serving us without hope of 
recognition, much less suitable pay!’ And we sincerely 
believe that the vast majority of canners everywhere 
feel just that away about them, and these fine gentle- 
men should know it. “Hell,” said one old war horse 
of the industry, “if the price had been $1.25 instead 


THE FRONT COVER 
Poster No. 3 of a Series Designed to Help You Get Cannery 


Labor. For Display First Two Weeks in May 


If you have not already tied in with this powerful 
advertising campaign developed by National Canners 
Association’s Manpower Division to rally labor to the 
food front, get full particulars immediately. Complete 
layout for local advertising is furnished free. Posters 
17 x 23, in full color, are supplied at cost. 


of $1 they’d be kicking just as much. They can’t help 
it!” 

Let’s stop kicking, and begin pulling! 

Get out and get every bit of acreage possible; and 
pack every can you can fill with good food; but pack 
it carefully and well, because you would not want your 
boy, or your girl either, to have to go without the food 
they need, nor be compelled to eat a can of food you 
are not proud of. And for your own hide do this, since 
if you do not, and we lose this war, as we can, nothing 
that you have or ever hope for will be worth a cent— 
as you will be in slavery. 


THE PROGRAM—Here’s the program of that 
meeting: 
SPRING MEETING 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 
LorD BALTIMORE HOTEL, APRIL 21, 1943 
PrEs. O. G. MARTINO, Chairman 
10:30 A. M.—CEILING PRICES—A. C, Hoffman, O.P.A. 


Grant Tolley, O.P.A. 
DISCUSSION 


12:30 P.M.—LUNCHEON (Everyone will eat together — 
“Dutch Treat’’) 


1:30 P.M.—FOOD DISTRIBUTION— 


MANPOWER 
DEFERMENT 


SUBSIDIES — Representative of Commodity 
Credit Corp. 


WAR DEPARTMENT PURCHASES—J. How- 
ard Hamilton 


LABOR PROCUREMENT—Fred B. Gambrill 
Time Is Limited! There Is Much To Cover! 


We Must Ask That Comments From The Floor Be Limited! 
Plan What You Wish To Say! Say It Briefly And Clearly! 
By doing the above, you will help the chairman, the speakers, 


other canners, and yourself. 
Sponsored by 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOC.,. INC. 
EASTON, MARYLAND 

It is a dandy bunch of fine boys, as you see. Now- 
you take the place of any one of them, and knowing 
conditions as you do, see if you can give a definite 
answer as so loudly demanded! Don’t forget this whole 
war effort is team play; so all these questions tie-in 
together, one upon another. 

That’s our report of this Tri-State meeting! You’ve 
had reams of instructions on all of these subjects in 
these pages. Why use scarce paper on repetitions? 
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THE WORKING OF THE SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


Food Distribution Administration instructions to State War Boards for the administration of 
Commidity Credit Corporation support set up. 


Under date of April 138, M. Clifford 
Townsend, Director Food Production 
Administration, sent the following memo- 
randum to State War Board chairmen. 


It contains information on the pur- 
chase and resale program to be operated 
by Food Distribution Administration in 
which Commodity Credit Corporation 
facilities are used to finance the in- 
creased costs of raw stock to certified 
canners and the relationship of the pro- 
gram for canned vegetables with price 
ceilings determined by the Office of Price 
Administration for canned vegetables. 

A. Paragraph G of the former 
memorandum relating to the method of 
price support by purchasing canned vege- 
tables from processors and the purchase 
of canned vegetables left on the hands of 
the processor at the end of the season by 


the Department of Agriculture is no 


longer in effect. 

B. Only canners certified by the State 
USDA War Boards will be eligible to sell 
raw stock equivalent to that part of the 
pack available for civilian use to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation through the 
facilities of the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration. Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will purchase the raw stock at 
the grower’s minimum support price, 
provided, the canner repurchases such 
raw stock from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration immediately at the price used 
by the Office of Price Administration in 
determining the 1943 area price ceiling 
for the commodity. Such resale prices 
are on an area basis for each eligible 
crop. (See The Canning Trade, April 19, 
page 9, for the table indicating the 1943 
grower support prices and 1942 area 
price (repurchase price) for each of the 
crops on which the price support applies). 
Revisions in the repurchase prices will be 
made if the Office of Price Administra- 
tion increases price ceilings on any 
canned products covered by the program. 
The revision will be in the form of in- 
creases in repurchase prices to the ex- 
tent that the revised ceilings on the 
canned product reflects increased cost of 
raw stock. 

C. It has been announced that pur- 
chases of processed vegetables made by 
the Government will reflect the increase 
in raw stock prices in the purchase price 
paid certified processors. 


D. Price ceilings determined by the 
Office of Price Administration for can- 
ners’ products are based upon specified 
prices of raw stock and established on an 
area basis; therefore, the program, in 
effect, supports canners’ raw stock pur- 
chase prices to the extent that 1943 grow- 
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er prices average higher than the area 
prices of raw stock used as a basis for 
arriving at canners’ price ceilings. 

E. Combination of the OPA area 
price ceiling plus the difference between 
the sale and repurchase prices of the raw 
stock, or the Government purchase price, 
in the case of Government purchases, de- 
termines the total price received by the 
certified canner for his product. The 
following examples show a method of 
calculation that may be used by a certi- 
fied canner in figuring his return. The 
figures do not refer to any particular 
crop. They are for illustration only: 


EXAMPLE 


A commodity for which a canner had 
a 1942 ceiling of 96 cents per dozen for 
standard grade number two cans is lo- 
cated in an area where the 1943 ceiling 
for the same grade and can size of the 
commodity is 99 cents per dozen. The 
1943 minimum price to growers is $25 
per ton, while the resale price for the 
area which was used in calculating 1943 
price ceilings is determined to be $20.00 
per ton, the average cost of raw stock 
in the area in 1942. The average num- 
ber of dozens packed per ton is 100. 


1. For that part of the pack purchased 
for Government use the grower’s mini- 
mum raw stock price is reflected in the 
price paid for the canned foods. 

2. The part of the pack available for 
civilian use is to be sold at the ceiling, 
and the increase in price of raw stock 
in 1943 over the resale price is to be 
obtained from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

1943 1942 
Raw stock cost (minimum 
grower’s price or sale 


Area raw stock price used 
in determining 1943 area 
ceiling (canner’s repur- 
chase price).......... 20.00 

Part of raw _ stock cost 
borne: by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
through purchase and 


5.00 .00 
Civilian price ceiling per 
dozen canned foods........ .99 .96 


Per dozen equivalent of 

the $5.00 increase to be 

borne by USDA............... .05 .00 
Certified Canner’s total 

return per dozen and 

the price to be received 

in sales to Government 

1.04 .96 


The repurchase price in the above 
example is higher than the canner’s 1942 
raw stock cost. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration’s average raw stock cost 
used in determining the 1943 price ceil- 
ing (canner’s repurchase price) in the 
area in which the plant is located is 
higher than the price paid by this par- 
ticular canner, therefore, a part of the 
1943 increase in raw stock cost is re- 
flected in the canned product ceiling. 


The operation of the program as out- 
lined above will apply to all canning 
vegetables for which price support pro- 
grams are announced. War Boards, 
therefore, should encourage growers and 
processors to proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible in the completion of necessary de- 
tails to the operation of the 1943 pro- 
gram. In all cases the purchase and re- 
sale program will absorb the difference 
between the 1943 grower’s minimum 
prices and the raw stock cost used by 
OPA in calculating 1943 price ceilings 
for processing crops for which there are 


. growers’ minimum prices. 


CUBAN LOBSTER SEASON 


Mr. Norman H. Boettcher, Executive 
Vice-President of the Caribbean Foods 
Corporation, Hanava, Cuba, calls our 
attention to a possible misunderstanding 
regarding the canning of lobster in Cuba. 
Writing us on April 1, he says: 

“In the February 22nd issue of The 
Canning Trade, page 24, under the ‘New 
York Market’, the statements concern- 
ing the prohibition of lobster canning 
here, in these days of extensive govern- 
ment control, are made in such a general 
way that it seems to us that buyers 
might quite possibly derive a mistaken 
idea of what has taken place. 

“Every year in Cuba there is a closed 
season for ‘Rock Lobster’ during the 
breeding period, this being set each year 
according to the time that the lobsters 
begin to appear in berry with increasing 
frequency. This is known as the ‘Veda’. 
The ban is against the fishing and sale 
as well as the canning. The ‘veda’ lasts 
about ten weeks, and is always lifted in 
June at that time when most of the lob- 
sters have laid their eggs. 

“Not being aware of these facts, your 
readers might conclude that this govern- 
ment order was due to tin conservation 
measures, submarine menace, disease in 
the breeding grounds, or a permanent 
closed season to restock the fishing 
grounds,” 
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“HOLD THE LINE” REGULATIONS ISSUED 


War Man-Power Commissioner McNutt sets up regulations for carrying out the President's 
order—Verhulst explains application to canners. 


Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, April 17 
announced the following regulations to 
control the transfer of workers in ac- 
cordance with the “hold-the-line” Execu- 
tive Order 9328, dated April 8, 1943. The 
regulations were approved by Economic 
Stabilization Director James F. Byrnes. 

Text of the order follows: 

Pursuant to the authority vested in 
me as Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission by Executive Order No. 
9328, dated April 8, 1943, I hereby pre- 
scribe the following regulation: 

904.1. Workers Previously Engaged 
in Other Than Essential Activities for 
Work in Essential Activities. Any em- 
ployer engaged in an essential activity 
may hire for work in such activity any 
new employee who for the preceding 30 
days was not engaged in an essential 
activity. 

904.2. Workers Previously Engaged 
in Essential Activities for Work in Other 
Than Essential Activities. No employer 
shall hire for work in an activity other 
than an essential activity any new em- 
ployee who, during the preceding 30-day 
period, was engaged in an essential activ- 
ity if the wage or salary rate to be paid 
by the employer would exceed the rate 
most recently earned by such employee. 

904.3. Workers Previously Engaged 
in Essential Activities for Work in Other 
- Essential Activities. No employer shall 
hire (except as provided for in Section 
904.4 of this regulation) for work in an 
essential activity any new employee who, 
during the preceding 30-day period, was 
engaged in an essential activity if the 
salary or wage rate to be paid by the em- 
ployer would exceed the rate most recent- 
ly received during such period by the 
employee. 

904.4. Workers Previously Engaged 
in Essential Activities for Work in Other 
Essential Activities in Areas or Indus- 
tries Subject to War Manpower Commis- 
sion Employment Stabilization Programs 
(a) Any employer engaged in an essen- 
tial activity may hire for work in such 
activity any new employee who, during 
the preceding 30-day period, was engaged 
in an essential activity, without regard 
to his preceding wage rate or salary 
scale, providing such hiring is subject to, 
and permitted under an employment 
stabilization program approved by the 
War Manpower Commission. 

(b) A statement of availability shall 
be issued to any worker by his last em- 
ployer or by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion as may be provided in such employ- 
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ment stabilization programs and when- 
ever the worker: 


(1) is discharged by his last employer, 
(2) is laid off for an indefinite period 


or for a period of 7 or more days, 
or 


(3) can establish that his present em- 
ployment does not utilize him at 
his highest skill or that he is not 
being employed at full time. 


No statement of availability shall be 
issued solely on the ground that an in- 
dividual’s wage or salary rate is substan- 
tially less than that prevailing in the 
locality for the same or substantially 
similar work. 


Any such statement shall contain the 
worker’s name, his social security ac- 
count number, if any, the name and ad- 
dress of the issuing employer or War 
Manpower Commission officer and office, 
the date of the issuance, and a statement 
to the effect that the worker may be 
hired elsewhere in an essential activity. 
The inclusion by an employer on such 
notice of any information other than 
that required by this regulation shall be 
deemed to be a violation of this regula- 
tion. 


904.5. Acceptance of Employment by 
Workers. No individual shall accept 
new employment with an employer if the 
employer is prohibited from hiring him 
under this regulation. 

904.6. Penalties. The hiring by an 
employer of a new employee, or the ac- 
ceptance by an individual of new em- 
ployment, in violaton of this regulation, 
is subject to the penal provisions of the 
Act of October 2, 1942 (Pub. No. 729, 
77th Cong.). The Provisions of Sec. 
4001.10 of the Regulations of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director, issued 
October 27, 1942, apply to any wages or 
salaries paid in violation of this regula- 
tion. 


904.7. Definitions. (a) Essential activ- 
ity means any activity in the War Man- 
power Commission List of Essential 
Activities (see Appendix A) and any 
activity approved by a Regional Man- 
power Director as a locally needed 
activity. 

(b) New employee means any indi- 
vidual who has not been in the employ 
of the hiring employer at any time dur- 
ing the preceding 30-day period. 


(c) New employment means employ- 
ment with an employer by whom the in- 
dividual has not been employed at any 
time during the 30-day period preceding 
such employment. 


904.8. Employee - Employer Agree- 
ments. Nothing in this regulation shall 
be construed to prejudice existing rights 
of an employee under any agreement 
with his employer. 

904.9. Effective Date. This regula- 
tion shall become effective at 12.01 A. 
M., Sunday, April 18, 1943. PM-4362 


THE AFFECT ON CANNERS 


In his letter to the membership, Mar- 
vin Verhulst, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association, sums up the 
affect of the order on canners this way: 


1. You may hire a new employee only if 
the employee— 


a. Was not engaged in an essential 
activity during the preceding 30 
days, or 

b. Is to be paid a wage or salary rate 
no higher than the rate he earned 
most recently, or 


c. Has a statement of his availability 
from either his last employer or the 
War Manpower Commission (Em- 
ployment Service). 


2. Any employee leaving your employ- 
ment may not, for 30 days, take a new 
job at a higher wage or salary rate 
unless he has a statement of his avail- 
ability from you or the War Man- 
power Commission. 


LEAGUE MEETING 


No date has been set as yet for the 
annual meeting of the Canners League 
of California, usually held in March. It 
was expected that this could be held in 
April, but President Carl N. Lovegren 
is still in Washington and there is little 
likelihood he will be able to return home 
this month. There is a possibility that a 
group of fruit men from Washington 
may be in San Francisco in May and 
that canners may be brought together to 
meet them and to hold their annual meet- 
ing at the same time. 


SALMON WORKERS WARNED 


The San Francisco office of the Alaska 
Travel Control has warned all workers 
in the salmon canning industry who ex- 
pect to go to the northern fishing grounds 
this season to secure travel permits at 
once. Under wartime regulations, every 
civilian going to Alaska, no matter for 
what purpose, must have a permit. 
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Farm Labor Wage Rates As Of April 1, 1943 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA 


Delaware and Maryland farm wage 
rates on April 1, 1948, were at the high- 
est level on record and also considerably 
above those on April 1 last year. Farm 
work activities in the two States con- 
sisted primarily of plowing and prepar- 
ing ground for planting, hauling manure 
and fertilizer, caring for dairy herds and 
poultry flocks. 


Delaware—Monthly farm wage rates 
with board on April 1 were 26 per cent 
higher than a year ago and without 
board 20 per cent. Farm wage rates per 
month with board increased about 8 per 
cent from January 1 to April 1 this year 
—without board 4 per cent. The 10-year 
(1933-43) average increase from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 1 was 9 per cent. Day 
rates were unchanged from January 1, 
1943, but well above those on April 1, 
1942. The index of farm labor supply 
on April 1, 1943, was 49 per cent of 
1935-39 (twenty quarter) base period 
compared with 51 per cent on January 
1, 1948, and 47 per cent on October 1, 
1942. 

Maryland— Farm wage rates per 
month with board on April 1, 1943, were 
27 per cent. higher than on April 1, 1942. 
Monthly farm wage rates without board 
were 23 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Monthly wage rates with board increased 
9 per cent from January 1 to April 1, 


1943, while rates without board increased 
6 per cent during the same period. The 
10-year average January 1 to April 1 in- 
crease in monthly farm wage rates was 
4 per cent. Day farm wage rates were 
considerably above those on April 1, 
1942, and slightly higher than on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943. The index of farm labor 
supply on April 1 was 52 per cent of the 
1935-39 (twenty quarter) base period, 
one point lower than January 1, 1943, 
but 6 points higher than on October 1, 
1942. 


United States—Monthly farm wage 
rates on April 1 were at the highest levels 
of record. The monthly rate with board 
was $56.84, an increase of 37 per cent 
from April 1, 1942, while the monthly 
rate without board was 33 per cent 
higher than a year ago. The April 1 
daily rates were somewhat below the 
record set in 1920. The index of farm 
labor supply was reported at the same 
level as in January. The demand index 
was up 4 points over January. The gen- 
eral index of wage rates, which takes 
into account both daily and monthly 
rates, was 239 per cent of the 1910-14 
average. The April index shows an in- 
crease of 16 points over January, which 
is considerably more than the seasonal 
increase that usually occurs at this time 
of year. 


FARM WAGE RATES, BY STATES, APRIL 1, 1942, AND APRIL 1, 1943 


Per month Per month Per day Per day 
with board without board with board without board 
State 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 
48.75 64.50 70.25 91.51 2.50 3.25 3.35 4.15 
New Jersey... 50.25 64.25 76.25 95.75 2.60 3.15 3.45 4.15 
Pennsylvania 37.00 46.75 60.00 70.75 2.25 2.75 2.90 3.55 
Delaware ....... 40.00 50.25 57.75 69.25 2.25 3.10 2.75 4.00 
Maryland . «ee 36.75 46.75 54.00 66.25 1.95 2.70 2.50 3.45 
REEL. divtsrnncneeenens 29.50 35.75 42.00 49.25 1.50 1.85 1.95 2.45 
West Virginia................ 29.00 36.75 43.00 51.75 1.40 1.85 1.85 2.45 
North Carolina............ 25.00 32.25 34.00 44.25 1.30 1.80 1.60 2.20 
United States............... 41.47 56.84 50.54 67.21 1.83 2.47 2.10 2.88 


SUCCESSFUL USE OF YOUTH FOR 
FARM LABOR 


How to use young people successfully 
in farm work is told in “Guides to Suc- 
cessful Employment of Non-Farm Youth 
in Wartime Agriculture,” a free booklet 
just issued by the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. It is for 
the use of canners, farmers, parents, 
teachers, group leaders and others need- 
ing it. 

The booklet will be especially useful 
in relation to the Victory Farm Volun- 
teer Program, which already is calling 
older boys and girls out of school in 
many small towns’ throughout the 
country, to aid with Spring planting. 

The Victory Farm Volunteers are ex- 
pected to provide several hundred thou- 
sand youthful recruits to the U. S. Crop 
Corps of emergency farm workers when 
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schools are closed. Even now, in the 
face of urgent need in many farm areas, 
the governors of the 48 States are con- 
sidering plans for release of students 14 
years and older for short periods to aid 
farmers with planting, when the labor 
shortage in any region makes such action 
necessary. 


Commenting on this development, 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, urges that boys and girls 
not be taken out of school unless it is 
certain there is no one else to do the job. 
When they have to be called out she felt 
the school should adjust its program to 
help them make up the time lost from 
their studies. She declared that reports 
reaching the Children’s Bureau indicate 
that adults who could be had for farm 
labor are not always being used before 
the demand for youthful labor is made. 

“T understand that the U. S. Employ- 


ment Service offices are receiving appli- 
cations of many men now in non-essen- 
tial employment who are seeking to re- 
turn to agriculture,” Miss Lenroot said. 
“Often these are skilled farm laborers 
who took better paying city jobs, but 
who have been warned by the War Man- 
power Commission that they cannot be 
deferred from the draft unless they re- 
turn to farm occupations.” 


“Of course, the young people of the 
United States are eager to have a part 
in the war by helping the farmers in 
1943. Their major effort will come dur- 
ing the summer vacation period. But it 
is important that these Victory Farm 
Volunteers sign up early for summer 
work. Advance planning is important 
for many reasons, one being that many 
farmers want to know how much labor 
will be available for havesting before 
they decide how much to plant.” 


The booklet of “guides” just issued 
emphasizes the need for careful selection 
of young workers instead of haphazard 
recruiting such as took place in some 
localities last year. It recommends a 
minimum age of 14 years when young 
people live at home and go to work by 
the day, and at 16 years for those who 
will live away from their families in 
farm homes or work camps. Every child 
should show proof of his age and have 
the written consent of his parents and, 
if possible, should have a physical exami- 
nation to make sure he is able to do the 
work. 


The booklet points out that good 
leadership under a_ supervisor who 
knows farm work and who understands 
youth is the most important element in 
getting results when Victory arm 
Volunteers are used. Other suggestions 
are for a work day of not more than 8 
hours for 16- and 18-year-olds, or 6 
hours for children 14 and 15; a 6-day work 
week except for morning and evening 
chores on the seventh day; satisfactory 
living accommodations in farm houses 
and camps; regular lunch and rest 
periods; balanced diet; wages prevailing 
in the community; sanitary toilet and 
washing facilities; adequate supply of 
drinking water and safe transportation. 


The “guides” have the approval of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and are being promoted by State 
and local groups. As a result, they will 
probably set the pattern for most war- 
time employment of young people in agri- 
culture. Copies may be obtained free 
from the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


April 26—Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Rotary Club. 

April 26—Lansing, Michigan; Michi- 
gan State College. 

April 28—Columbus, Ohio; Ohio Hos- 
pital Association, 
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HEARING CALLED ON CANNERY 
WAGES 


L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, has called a public 
hearing to be held on May 10 before the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division, or representatives designated to 
preside in his place, at 10 A. M. in Room 
3229, U. S. Department of Labor Build- 
ing, 14th Street and Constitution Ave- 
nue, Northwest, Washington, D. C., for 
the purpose of taking evidence on 
weather recommendation of Industry 
Committee No. 56 for the Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables and Related Products 
Industry should be approved or disap- 
proved. 


On March 17 the Committee recom- 
mended that wages at a rate of not less 
than 40 cents per hour be paid under 
Section 6 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, by every employer to each 
of his employees in the Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables and Related Products 
Industry, who is engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce. 


Any interested person may appear at 
the hearing to offer evidence either on 
his behalf or on behalf of any other per- 
son, provided that not later than May 1 
such person shall file with the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division, 
U. S. Department of Labor, 165 W. 46th 
Street, New York City, notice of his in- 
tent to appear and give the following 
information: 

1. The name and address of the per- 
son appearing. 


2. If such person is appearing in a 
representative capacity, the name and 
address of the person or persons he is 
representing. 

3. Whether such person proposes to 
appear for or against the recommenda- 
tion. 

4. The approximate length of time re- 
quested for his presentation. 

Complete information concerning the 
hearing is available from the New York 
office, as mentioned above, or in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


INDEPENDENTS’ SALES UP 


At variance with direful predictions in 
retail circles as to the effect of point 
rationing of processed foods on their 
sales, the Bureau of the Census reports 
that dollar sales of independent retail 
grocers during March showed a 12 per 
cent increase over the preceding month, 
and were 38 per cent in excess of those 
for March, 1942. 


The improving sales position of the 
independents was undoubtedly influenced 
by the fact that stocks of independents, 
in many sections of the country, are more 
complete and more diversified than those 
of their mass distributing competitors in 
the chain and super-market fields. 
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PRICING 1943 PACKS 
By Observer 


Canners and distributors alike are 
much concerned over current uncertainty 
as to the Administration’s plans for ad- 
justing increased production costs on 
1943 packs of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Washington reports this week indi- 
cate that, notwithstanding earlier OPA 
assurances that processors of foods could 
expect early assistance in the form of 
either ceiling adjustments or subsidies 
to offset increased costs, the Office of 
Economic Stabilization has yet to okay 
this program. 

Consequently, informed observers pre- 
dict, production of both canned and 
quick-frozen foods will decline substan- 
tially this year unless the President’s 
recent “hold the line” order is inter- 
preted to permit payment of higher can- 
nery wages and either subsidies or higher 
ceilings for processed foods whose costs 
have increased over last year. 

Definite clarification of the President’s 
order by Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation James F. Byrnes will be necessary 
before OPA and the War Food Admin- 
istration can give the food industry a 
clear picture of the pricing policy for its 
products. Unless this situation is clari- 
fied in the immediate future, the produc- 
tion program for the current season is 
bound to suffer. 

Such a development, it is clear, would 
further complicate an already unfavor- 
able picture for canned foods this year, 
in view of the recent survey of the 
National Canners’ Association disclosing 
that acreage contracted for the four 
major vegetable packs—peas, corn, to- 
matoes, and beans—as of April 1 showed 
declines of 9 to 18 per cent from corre- 
sponding figures for 1942. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ PRICING 
DATES EXTENDED 


Final dates by which wholesale and 
retail grocers must calculate their maxi- 
mum prices on commodities sold under 
the so-called adjusted and fixed mark-up 
regulations were postponed April 19 by 
the Office of Price Administration. At 
the same time, OPA also postponed the 
date by which wholesalers must report 
their maximum prices. 


Previously, wholesalers had had a 
deadline of April 15, by which time they 
were to have calculated their new maxi- 
mums. This has been extended to May 
3, with a reporting date of May 13. The 
previous reporting date had been April 
25. Retailers, previously, had had a 
dead line of May 1, by which time they 
were to have had their maximums calcu- 
lated. This now is May 20. 


This action was accomplished through 
Amendment No. 13 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 237 (Adjusted and Fixed 
Mark-up Regulation for Sale of Certain 
Food Products at Wholesale) and Amend- 


ment No. 14 to Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 238 (Adjusted and Fixed 
Mark-up Regulation for Sale of Certain 
Food Products at Retail). 

Two principal reasons were advanced 
for the delay. One was that new types 
and sizes of containers had been appear- 
ing on the market with increasing fre- 
quency adding to the grocer’s pricing 
problem. The other was that recent 
shortages and dislocations of supply 
might have made it impossible for some 
grocers to obtain commodities on which 
they should establish maximum prices. 
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MORE RATION ADJUSTMENTS 


Highlighting the news along the dis- 
tribution front this week was the action 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
heeding industry protests by reducing 
sharply point values for all frozen fruits 
and vegetables. The move is designed 
to start distribution of heavy surplus 
warehoused holdings of quick-frozen 
foods into consuming channels. 

Simultaneously, OPA reduced point 
ration values for all rationed soups— 
canned, bottled, dried and dehydrated—- 
and eliminated blackeye peas from point 
rationing altogether. 

The downward revision in point values 
of frozen foods was more sharp in the 
case of commercial container sizes (2 to 
10 pounds) than in smaller domestic 
sizes, in a move to insure a more nor- 
mal flow of such products to the insti- 
tutional trades. 

The point value of all canned and 
bottled soups was reduced from 8 points 
per pound to 6 points, except for tomato 
soups, the point value of which was 
halved to 4 points. The basic point 
value for processed soups is the same 
for both household and commercial sizes. 
Point values for all dried and dehydrated 
soups were halved, and the number of 
weight classifications reduced from 
8 to 4. 

Elimination of blackeyed peas from 
rationing following growing protests 
from distributors in all parts of the 
country is hailed in some industry quar- 
ters as presaging similar action in the 
ease of dried beans. Distributors had 
accumulated large stocks of dried beans 
and peas, in anticipation of a broadened 
demand resulting from meat scarcity, 
and had not expected that these foods 
would be on the rationed list. Since point 
rationing became effective March 1, dried 
bean and pea stocks have remained vir- 
tually dormant on retailers’ shelves and 
in wholesalers’ warehouses, and with 
warm weather at hand grave fears were 
entertained with respect to heavy food 
losses through weevil infestation. 


DEHYDRATOR OPERATING 


R. K. Whang, operating as the Taste- 
more Dehydrate Company, has com- 
menced the dehydrating of vegetables at 
Baldwin Park, Calif. 
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chicken dinner 


we 


for the army 


They may be fighting in lands where the 
natives dine on goat meat...or where rice 
and cocoanuts form the standard diet 
... but chicken follows the flag wherever 
Americans go! 


It’s canned chicken, of course, canned in 
many cases in containers made by Crown! 
... The Q.M.C. specifications for those cans 
call for enamel- or lacquer-lined cans in 
three sizes. 


* * * 
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That’s the 35 oz. size as made by Crown 
...and supplied to the Otoe Food Products 
Co. for the Omaha Cold Storage Co. that 
you see above...and it’s one more example 
of the way we at Crown are doing our part 
to make sure our fighting men get good 
American “eats”? wherever they may go! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, 
Philadelphia - New York, Division of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


VICTORY GARDENS FOR CONTINENTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Victory gardens to raise more food on 
the vacant ground at fifty plants of Con- 
tinental Can Company, Inc., in the United 
States and Canada, will be made avail- 
able to those of its 15,000 employees who 
wish to cultivate them in their spare 
time, F. J. O’Brien, executive vice-presi- 
dent; has announced. The company will 
provide free garden tools, fertilizer, 
seeds, plowing, advice and supervision. 
The crops will belong entirely to those 
who raise them, he said. 


“The working people of America want 
intensely to do everything they can to 
help win the war, but often they do not 
know what to do, or lack the means of 
doing it,” Mr. O’Brien declared. 


“I believe it is one of the duties of 
business management to show these sin- 
cere, patriotic people what to do and 
help them to assist in the war effort, 
not only in the factories but in every 
other way that we can. 


“At many of its plants Continental 
has vacant land which was acquired in 
past years to provide for future plant 
expansion. In addition, we have long 
maintained extensive research labora- 
tories in various parts of the country 
which are devoted to developing not only 
improvements in food canning processes, 
but information regarding better crops 
and improved growing methods for the 
canners to pass along to the farmers 
whose crops they buy.” 


The employees will receive the benefit 
of these facilities. 


BROWN ADDS DEHYDRATION DIVISION 


As a result of the importance for 
automatic control of temperature and 
humidity in food dehydration, Brown 
Instrument Company of Philadelphia has 
established a separate food dehydration 
controls department, it is announced by 
the company’s Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, L. Morton Morley. 
“A special staff of the company’s engi- 
neers was assigned to the study of the 
technical problems of dehydration when 
it became apparent that accurate process 
control was a critical factor in the in- 
dustry and a number of installations em- 
ploying automatic control are now in 
service,” Morley said. “Our engineers 
have been working closely with experts 
of the Department of Agriculture, food 
processors and manufacturers of drying 
equipment in developing new processes 
and improving present methods.” The 
company’s new department will correlate 
the results of continuing research into 
the industry’s control problems. 
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PHILLIPS TAKES THE BULL BY 
THE HORNS 


To get the full story of Phillips Pack- 
ing Company’s wartime activities you’ve 
got to read the March 1 issue of Phillips 
organization news. In addition to listing 
the company’s unusual activities in the 
production of food to win the war and 
the many obstacles overcome, it lists 185 
of their employees now serving in the 
fighting forces. The company’s part in 
the war effort is shown by the following 
taken from the company’s house organ: 

“We Sighted Problems; Solved Same.” 

Our careful study of plant and man- 
power conditions, our intensive inventory 
of equipment facilities, started imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor, stood us in 
good steady from this moment on. 


It was here that we started creating 
and building machinery and developing 
men to handle the task that lay ahead. 


It was here that we started handling 
a few thousand pounds of fresh beef a 
day; a few thousand pounds of fresh 
carrots a day; a few thousand pounds of 
potatoes a day, a few thousand pounds 
of beans a day; a few thousand pounds 
of Tomato Puree a day—to create Army 
Rations, for the world’s finest and best 
fed soldiers. 


To quickly emphasize the story of the 
progress the Phillips Organization made 
in the relatively few months, before the 
quarter beginning January 1, 1943, we 
provided equipment for the packing of 
thirty million pounds of fresh beef; fif- 
teen million pounds of carrots; fifteen 
million pounds of potatoes; eight million 
pounds of beans and _ twelve million 
pounds of tomato puree. 


Since January 1, 1948, additional pro- 
visions have been made to increase all 
these production figures by 50 per cent, 
on a week or ten days’ notice by the 
Government of their requirements. 


NAMED CANNED FOOD BUYER 


United Buyers’ Corporation, with 
headquarters in Chicago, this week an- 
nounced the appointment of Howard S. 
Baker as director of canned foods for the 
organization’s Mid-West division. Mr. 
Baker has had ten years’ experience in 
the food business and joins UBC after 
extensive experience in all grocery oper- 


‘ ations with National Co-operatives, Inc. 


UBC has also appointed Harold A. 
Sweeney, former advertising manager 
for NROG, to the post of director of mer- 
chandising and sales promotion, and has 
named Robert Nelson, formerly asso- 
ciated with Lever Bros.’ Chicago office, 
to be assistant sales manager for the 
corporation. 


GERBER, SORENSEN LEAVE OPA 


Dan F. Gerber, Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Fremont, Mich., who has been 
serving as Chief of the Processed Foods 
Branch of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and Normon _ Sorensen, 
Country Gardens, Inc., Gillett, Wis., 
serving as Mr. Gerber’s assistant, have 
resigned these positions. 


HUNT BROS. PROFITS 


The Hunt Bros. Packing Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., reports a net 
profit for the fiscal year ended February 
28 of $180,333, equal to 86 cents a share 
on the common stock outstanding. This 
compares with a net of $421,294, equal 
to $1.23 a share on the common, after 
preferred dividends. Net sales for the 
year totaled $9,848,943, against $8,700,- 
056 the year before. During the year 
this concern purchased the Val Vita 
Food Products, Inc., with a plant at Ful- 
lerton, with the exception of the can- 
making business, which was purchased 
by the Continental Can Company. Nor- 
ton Simon, former head of the Val Vita 
organization, is now president of the 
Hunt Brothers Packing Company, and 
H. C. Brooks succeeds C. G. Bradt as 
vice-president. 


CHESTER LOYD BUYS PARAGOULD 
COMPANY 


Chester R. Loyd, Ozark, Arkansas, 
has bought the plant of Paragould Can- 
ning Company at Paragould, Arkansas, 
which in the past has packed Green 
Beans, Spinach, Turnip and Mustard 
Greens. 


VALLEY TAKES OVER 


The Valley Canning Company has 
taken over the Sebastiani Cannery at 
Sonoma, Calif., formerly operated by S. 
J. Miller and associates. Alterations 
will be made to the plant before the 
season gets under way. 


OZARK TO DEHYDRATE 


Ozark (Arkansas) Packing Company 
is completing one of the first vegetable 
dehydration plants in Arkansas to be 
approved by WPB and USDA. The new 
plant is expected to begin operations in 
June, processing White Potatoes, Car- 
rots, Beets, Turnips, Cabbage and Sweet 
Potatoes. The company’s canning opera- 
tions will also be increased this season 
with new equipment added to handle 60 
tons of Green Beans a day and Tomato 
acreage increased considerably over last 
year. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 12-14, 19483—Dehydration Con- 
ference, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 
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N. K. & Co.'s Strain of 
We Grow A Full Line Of Beans 


Now For Seed 


1943 Crop Delivery 


|. a SEED and seed for other items placed with 


us now will be covered by ample acreage based 


on normal yields to insure full deliveries. Uncertain- 
ties of farm labor and other hazards of production 
make early contracting advisable. 


Popular Green Beans 


Full Measure, Stringless Green Refugee (Mos. Resist), U. S. 
No. 5, Tendergreen, Stringless Green Refugee (Mos. Resist) 
Ida. Strain, Giant Stringless Green Pod, Stringless Greén Pod. 


Northrup, King & Co. 


Seed Growers and Merchants Since 1884 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


After Victory, this machine will again play * 

an important part in building canning ma- 

chinery, but right now it is on duty for * 

Uncle Sam, as we are cooperating 100% 

with the United States Government on a ot 

“PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY,” to help 

win the war and can only fill orders for > 

canning equipment to those with the 

proper qualifications. * 
* 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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BEN NOTT DEAD 


Ben C. Nott, Chairman of the Board 
of W. R. Roach & Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and former President 
of the National Canners Association, 
died at his home in Grand Rapids on 
April 17. By reason of his active inter- 
est in industry affairs, Mr. Nott had 
many friends throughout the entire can- 
ning and distributing trade. 

Mr. Nott joined the Roach Company 
at Hart in 1904 and to become thorough- 


BEN C. NOTT 


ly familiar with every detail of the busi- 
ness, spent considerable time in each de- 
partment. In 1905 the company acquired 
a cannery at Kent City and Mr. Nott 
was made Manager of this plant. Three 
- years later he was called back to Hart to 
assist Mr. Roach in the management of 
the entire business. When the general 
offices were removed to Grand Rapids in 
1919, Mr. Nott assumed charge of the 
office. Upon Mr. Roach’s retirement in 
1926 Mr. Nott was made President and 
General Manager and held these posi- 
tions until a year ago, when he retired as 
President to become Chairman of the 
Board. He served as President of the 
National Canners Association in 1928 and 
two terms as President of the Michigan 
Canners Association starting in 1925. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Edith Roberts Nott; a son, Robert; a 
daughter, Mrs. Emma Lou Lake; a 
grandson, William Lake IV; three sis- 
ters, Mrs. Adele Gaudier, Mrs. Olive 
Roach and Mrs. Harriet Rollins. 


TOMATO CANNERY 


George C. Cristall and J. C. Snidow 
have leased a building near Martinsville, 
Virginia, where they expect to pack 
about 60,000 cases of Tomatoes this 
season. 
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ASPARAGUS PROCESS TIMES 


From National Canners Association Research Laboratories 


In National Canners Association Bul- 
letin 26-L, “Processes for Non-Acid 
Canned Foods,” 5th edition, issued in 
1942, some changes were made in the 
processes for asparagus spears. Due to 
lack of space, a discussion of factors 
considered important in the processing of 
asparagus spears could not be included 
in the bulletin. 

Facts thus far revealed by process 
studies show that the rate of heat pene- 
tration into canned asparagus spears is 
retarded when the spears are processed 
in a horizontal position, because convec- 
tion currents between the spears are 
greatly impeded. In a lesser degree, heat 
penetration is retarded when the spears 
are in a vertical position if the tips 
point upward instead of downward. To 
obtain the highest possible rate of heat 
penetration, therefore, asparagus must 
be processed with the spears in a vertical 
position with the tips pointing downward. 

When cans are placed in the retort so 
that the asparagus tips are down, the 
times and temperatures recommended in 
NCA Bulletin 26-L, 5th Ed., p. 20, are 
sufficient to destroy all microorganisms 
in the product which might constitute a 
hazard to the health of the consumer. 
These processes will also protect the 
canned asparagus against spoilage by 
the very heat-resistant thermophilic bac- 
teria, provided that they are not present 
in the raw material in abnormally high 
numbers. 

It is suggested that the canner who 
plans to utilize the advantage gained by 
processing the asparagus with tips point- 
ing downward make a careful study of 
means of insuring that occasional cans 
are not placed in the retort with the tips 
pointing upward. Unless he can be cer- 
tain that all cans will be correctly 
placed, it is strongly advised that the 
processes specified for the condition “tips 
up” be used. 

The following are the processes sug- 
gested: 

1. For cans of No. 2% size and 
smaller placed in the retort with the tips 
pointing upward— 

White and White-Green—240° F. for 24 
minutes or 248° F. for 15 minutes. 
All Green—240° F. for 26 minutes or 

248° F. for 16 minutes. 


2. For cans of No. 2% size and small- 
er placed in the retort with the tips 
pointing downward— 

White and White-Green—240° F. for 23 
minutes or 248° F. for 14 minutes. 
All Green—240° F. for 25 minutes or 

248° F. for 15 minutes. 


It is important to remember that in 
any process the retort must be vented 
sufficiently to remove all air before the 
starting time for the cook is taken. Air 


in the retort produces “cold spots” among 
the cans, and can reduce the sterilizing 
value of the cook very considerably. 
Extensive tests have shown that a re- 
tort must be exceptionally well vented to 
have a coming-up time of less than five 
minutes. Short coming-up times can be 
used only with a large steam supply and 
large vents and by leaving the vents 
wide open almost to processing tempera- 
ture. 

Whether asparagus is processed at 
240° F. or 248° F., cooling after process- 
ing should be as rapid as possible so as 
to minimize the effect of the heat on the 
quality of the asparagus. 


LEGUME INOCULANTS 
AS NITROGEN SOURCE 


Recommended For Peas On Fields That 
Have Not Grown Peas Or Beans For 
Past Four Or Five Years 


With restrictions on the amount and 
kind of fertilizers that can be used on 
canning crops this year and with all fer- 
tilizer formulas low in nitrogen, the use 
of legume inoculants in the case of peas 
grown for canning may be well worth 
considering, says Dr. A. W. Hofer, 
bacteriologist at the N. Y. State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. Commercial 
inoculants are inexpensive and once they 
are applied they work for nothing and 
the nitrogen thus produced is in addition 
to that available in the fertilizer, he 
adds. 


An investigation carried on by Dr. 
Hofer over a five-year period in 50 fields 
where peas were grown for canning re- 
vealed that inoculation was not univer- 
sally helpful. Evidence is available to 
show, however, that under certain con- 
ditions inoculation will pay good returns 
on the investment in material and labor, 
especially at a time when every ounce of 
food counts. 


“Increases from the use of inoculants 
usually occurred on fields that had not 
grown beans or peas recently,” says Dr. 
Hofer, continuing, “On land that had not 
grown these crops within four years, 60 
per cent of the fields produced higher 
yields when inoculated. Increases in 
yields of green, shelled peas ranged from 
100 to 1,200 pounds to the acre, with the 
greatest response occurring generally on 
land that had not grown any legumes for 
at least five years.” 


Some chemical seed treatments used 
to protect pea seed against decay organ- 
isms in the soil are harmful to the 
legume inoculant bacteria; other ma- 
terials have little or no effect on the 
inoculants. 
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PEA SEED TREATMENT 
GOOD CROP INSURANCE 


While It May Not Be Needed Every Year, 
The Cost Is Small And The Returns 
Large When Disease Strikes 


The use of chemical seed treatments 
for peas is good crop insurance, accord- 
ing to Dr. George L. McNew, plant 
disease specialist at the N. Y. State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. Like all 
insurance, it must be kept up year after 
year so as to be in force when it is 
needed, for there is no way of telling 
in advance of planting whether the pro- 
tection will be required or not, says this 
authority. 


“Even the strongest seed may be de- 
stroyed when weather conditions favor 
seed decay,” continues Dr. McNew, “and 
there is no variety that will escape injury 
under all conditions. The investment in 
seed treatments is so small that no one 
should begrudge the cost in the few 
fields where untreated seed might have 
escaped destruction. Treatment will 
help all types of pea seeds, but the best 
results are secured from treatment of 
strong stocks.” 


The belief that some varieties of peas 
do not respond to seed treatment is 
probably due to inability to detect small 
losses, explains Dr. McNew. Few grow- 
ers realize that stands are being reduced 
by seed decay until at least 25 per cent 
of the seed are destroyed, he says, while 
a loss in stand of only 5 per cent is ample 
justification for treatment. He should, 
therefore, treat all pea seeds regardless 
of time of maturity and variety. 


For wrinkled sweet varieties, Spergon 
at the rate of 1% ounces per bushel of 
seed is recommended. Semesan at the 
rate of 2% ounces plus 1 ounce of 
graphite can be used on some varieties 
at 2% ounces a bushel plus 1% ounces 
of graphite. Alaska may be treated 
with Spergon at % to % ounce per 
bushel, or with Semesan or 2 per cent 
Ceresan. 
gicides, Arasan and Fermate, show 
promise on a few varieties, but have not 
been tested thoroughly. 


WALTER FREY DEAD 


Walter A. Frey, President of Frey & 
Sons, Inc., Baltimore wholesale grocers, 
died at him home in Baltimore on April 
21 after an illness of several months. 
He was 58 years old. Mr. Frey had 
long been interested in civie affairs, was 
a member of the Board of the South 
Baltimore General Hospital and formerly 
of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Helen Gilmore Frey; four sons, Walter 
A. Frey, Jr., J. Gaillard Frey, Ensign 
Boyd G. Frey and Lieut. Edgar G. Frey; 
two grandchildren, Walter A. Frey III, 
and Priscilla Gail Frey; and a sister, 
Mrs. Calvert F. Stein. 
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Tests of two new organic fun-' 


1,862 GF EMPLOYEES IN ARMED 
FORCES 


More than 17 per cent of General 
Foods personnel is in the armed services, 
C. M. Chester, chairman, announced at 
the company’s recent annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting in New York. “The Navy,” 
he said, “has 13 of our finest trawlers. 
Those trawlers are doing a magnificent 
job, we’re told—as also are those fighting 
fishermen of ours who still serve aboard 
some of them.” 

Two former officers in General Sea- 
aboard former GF trawlers transferred 
foods Atlantic fishing fleet, now serving 
to the Navy, came ashore from sea duty 


to represent the company’s 1,862 em- 
ployees in service at the meeting. They 
were: Lieut. Eric Carlson, senior grade, 
skipper of a converted trawler; and 
Lieut. John H. McKay, senior grade, a 
Gloucesterman, now chief engineer 
aboard another ex-trawler. 


“We want these 1,862 people to enjoy 
a feeling of security, insofar as it is 
possible for those facing war dangers, 
regarding their postwar outlook,” Mr. 
Chester said. “Thus they may devote 
their entire efforts now to the cause of 
victory. To that end, we have assured 
them, so far as we can, of re-employment 
at General Foods when the war is won. 


seeds. 


Keep the CRCO Catalog on your 
desk—it’s the guide to trouble- 
free canning equipment. 


Step Up Production By Using 
CRCO EXTRACTORS 


Always the maximum yield of juice without breaking 
75% to 90% recovery. No paddling, no beat- 
ing—hence no tendency to aerate the product. 


W. D. CHISHOLM, Niagara Falls, Canada _ 


Company, Incorporated 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
Columbus, Wis. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Ogden, Utah 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Seattle, Wash. 
LENFESTEY SUPPLY CO., Tampa, Fla. 
L. C. OSBORN, Harlingen, Texas 
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38 Tomato Baskets 


Quality and Service known - - 
wherever tomatoes are grown 


A trial will convince you. 


No. 24 Ration Boxes, assembled or in shook 
form, ready for immediate shipment. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 
BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


2.9. 


REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


/ LIKE DEWALCO® 
ADHESIVES 
THEYRE 
FOR CANNERS| 


line of lap ‘pastes, 
gums and 


DEWEY & AL MY CHEMICAL CO. 
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ROD 
SPLIT 
and y | 
SKIN 
Baltimore 
a Serving the Eastern Shore 
Fs Other warehouse stocks conveniently located in 
all canning areas. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Easter Week is a Good Time for Peace and 
Comfort—Understand and You Will 
Not Be Worried—An Important 
Note About Seed. 


MUDDLED — “Lead kindly light, 
lead Thou me on amidst the en- 
circling gloom,” was not written 
about the mental condition of the 
canned foods industry today, but 
it certainly applies. Small won- 
der the canners seem bewildered 
and uncertain if they read the 
average reports from an ever in- 
creasing number of self-appointed 
experts—newspapers, trade jour- 
nals, bulletins of market experts, 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. 

The thing most wanted, then, 
would seem to be to help the can- 
ners in straight thinking; to com- 
fort them with the real facts, as 
they see them, since they are bet- 
ter situated to understand them 
than anyone else. In other words, 
don’t take just any printed state- 
ment as gospel truth. As in the 
study of history, economics or poli- 
tics, make a deep inquiry into the 
bias of the recorded, and you will 
save yourself a lot of headaches if 
not heartaches. It is a strange 
anomaly that while the Govern- 
ment is placing rigid restrictions 
upon legitimate publications in the 
use of paper, and even in what we 
term “the job-printing line”, there 
are more free-lance publications 
flooding the market now than ever 
before in history, coming from all 
manner of sources, and because 
canned foods are in the minds of 
all, using this industry as their 
basis of operations. If they mere- 
ly recorded the news or facts as 
they get them, leaving their inter- 
pretation to you, there would be 
less harm done, but instead they 
attempt editorial treatment of 
them, and almost invariably go off 


at a dangerous angle, putting an. 


entirely false appearance on a per- 
fectly innocent pronouncement. 
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Heaven knows the canners are 
faced with enough worries without 
adding this torture to them. Do 
your own thinking; use your own 
head and size up the situation as 
you know it from long experience, 
or be sure the one speaking knows 
what he is talking about, and has 
your interest at heart, not some 
one else’s. That’s.not easy to do, 
so be careful. 


For instance: the amount of con- 
tracted acreage of canning crops to 
April 1st was recently stated. That 
is a regular, normal yearly happen- 
ing, the first computation, and has 
always been considered as merely 
an indication of what progress is 
being made, in comparison with 
former years. But when these re- 
porters make such figures repre- 
sent the ultimate season’s acreages, 
and draw from that the warning 
that crops and packs will be ’way 
short of last year, they are twisting 
the picture entirely out of shape. 
Never in any year is all the canning 
acreage signed up by April Ist, as 
you well know; and, of course, 
these figures say nothing about the 
free-lance, uncontracted acreage of 
tomatoes, for instance, an always 
big figure. To turn a preliminary 
estimate into a set figure of sea- 
sonal acreage, as is being done, is 
criminal: (a) to scare a hungry 
world with a threat of further cur- 
tailment of their foods; and (b) to 
give a false idea of what market 
prices and demand ought to do. 


The truth is that canning crop 
acreage is progressing very nicely, 
and if it does not show the increase 
hoped for over ’*42—a record year 
—it may come close to it, and if 
good old Dame Nature gives us the 
kind of season all would like to see 
because of this war effort, the out- 
come can be good. In that connec- 
tion, however, it has come to our 
attention that canners will do well 
to be very careful about the seed 
they furnish their growers. Certi- 
fied seed, of course, carries a state- 


ment of the germination test, and 
reputable seedsmen are to be de- 
pended upon, but the demand for 
seed of all kinds is so heavy that 
all the old stocks, and the scrapings 
of the bins are going onto the mar- 
ket. The Victory gardens are 
largely the cause of this. But if 
you thoughtlessly plant seed that 
shows but 65 to 70 germination 
test, and plant it thin to make it go 
far and to avoid later thinning, 
you may find yourself in trouble. 
If you are not sure of the germina- 
tion test of the seed you are fur- 
nishing, take time to have it tested, 
and be guided accordingly. We 
can’t afford to have crop shortages 
from this cause. 


Again. In the matter of ration 
points, a lot of confused and wrong 
information is being given out and 
used as a market influence. Un- 
derstand the basic idea of ration- 
ing: foods that have worked down 
to a small supply under the present 
heavy consumer demand, are given 
high ration points so as to try to 
stretch that supply until new 
goods are ready. Consequently, as 
the supply grows smaller the 
ration point must be raised, not 
lowered as some suggest. Onthe 
other hand, as the canning season 
of a product arrives the supply 
will be increased, and the ration 
points then can be reduced, and 
will be. For this reason to repre- 
sent that the 1943 packs may not 
be moved to market because of the 
high ration points put on them, 
is absolutely the opposite of the 
truth. Only the heavy demand, 
cleaning up the supply, will cause 
raises in ration valuation; there- 
fore, any buyer who has stocked 
up has practical assurance of a 
steady and heavy sale of his stocks. 
The thing for him to do is to get 
such stocks. Canners, wisely, are 
not rushing into futures or memo- 
randa orders, for while there is 
slim chance of price raises later, 
they are showing real wisdom in 
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taking care of their regular custom- 
ers, and until they can see better 
just what amount of goods they 
may have, over and above the Gov- 
ernment requirements, and of tak- 
ing care as far as possible of their 
good-old regulars, they will not 
commit themselves. 


The matter of ceiling prices, of 
course, is a thorny one. But don’t 
get it into your head, nor let any 
of the pink-parlor saboteurs influ- 
ence you into thinking that these 
prices were arrived at on a mere 
guess. Where adjustments are 
warranted, they will be made. 
They are trying to keep away from 
the horrible debacle we had in the 
last war, and with cooperation 
they will succeed. They want you 
to make a fair profit; they have 
said so all along, and all their 
actions bear this out. Unfortu- 
nately there are so many angles to 
everything done in this war effort 
—the necessity to make all actions 
fit in together as a perfect whole, 
that no single agency can arbitrar- 
ily lay down its rules and expect 
to have them stick. Every day 
these kinkg are being worked out 
—for do you think those splendid 
gentlemen, working 15 to 18 hours 
per day, are looking for added 
work? They would like to do a 
thing and be done with it. But 
how are you going to name any 
price on any thing, to apply every- 
‘ where to all, and please every- 
body? Don’t try it; leave it all 
slide; adopt the Hooverian plan: 
“don’t talk price, we must have 
food” you say. If as a seller of 
food you say yes to this last hint, 
then remember that everyone else 
can play the game that way, and 
before you are done you will find 
your costs higher than under the 
present plan, and your profits less. 
Inflation hurts everybody! 


There is no canned foods market 
to report, at least so far as activity 
is concerned, and so the above. But 
let’s get into this scrap with both 
fists, and get this war done with at 
the earliest possible moment, there- 
by saving millions of lives of our 
boys—and may be yours and mine. 


Let’s stop kicking and _ begin 
pulling. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Piacing Memoranda Orders Wherever Pos- 
sible—as Lower Ration Points Occur 
Confidence of Jobbers Increase Cc s 
Not Offering Until Packs Can Be Better 
Estimated—Regular Customers Getting the 
Small Surplus in Canners’ Hands—Ration 
Points on Frozen Foods Out of Line 
With the Canned 


By “New York Stater” 


NEW YORK, April 23, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — While Wash- 
ington is making the news in the 
canned food market this week, dis- 
tributors are still finding time in 
between discussions of the compli- 
cated subsidy and ceiling price pic- 
ture for 1943 packs, to make com- 
mitments for new pack vegetables, 
where they can find canners who 
are willing to accept memorandum 
orders. Canned foods offerings, 
however, remain on the short side, 
and no real trading activity can be 
looked for until the price set-up 
for the new season is definitely 
established. 


THE OUTLOOK—Jobbers will, of 
course, continue to seek to protect 
their private label requirements as 
thoroughly as possible through 
placing memorandum orders with 
their usual sources of supply. It 
is no secret, however, that some 
disquietude exists among whole- 
salers and chains over the slowing 
down in sales of a number of 
canned items under the _ point 
ration program. This condition, 
of course, will have to be taken 
into consideration in planning in- 
ventories for the coming fall, with 
the distributors’ problem compli- 
cated by the fact that probable 
further adjustments ration 
point values can change the situ- 
ation overnight, as was the case 
recently with canned grapefruit 
juice, and as occurred this week in 
the sharp reduction in point values 
for canned soups. 


TOMATOES — Trade interest is 
centering in canners’ plans for the 
coming season, and the trade is 
somewhat concerned over the ap- 
parent drop in acreage contracting, 
which is attributed in large mea- 
sure to the delay in setting ceiling 


prices for 1943 pack, as well as 
dissatisfaction over ceilings al- 
ready set for other vegetables, ap- 
parently, from the standpoint that 
similar objectionable features may 
be incorporated in the canned to- 
mato ceilings. Canner offerings 
are at a virtual standstill, and no 
quotations are heard. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Dissatisfac- 
tion appears general over OPA’s 
failure to recognize established— 
and justifiable—price differentials 
in setting prices for beans and 
corn. Unless some remedial action 
is forthcoming, it is indicated that 
production of these items will fall 
short of expectations, and needs. 
. . . California canners are hold- 
ing back on offering new pack as- 
paragus, although packing opera- 
tions are coming along. Little 
trading in new pack spinach is re- 
ported in California, likewise. 
. . . Eastern packers are getting 
under way on the spring spinach 
pack, and are likewise getting the 
asparagus pack started, but prices 
and offerings are not yet being 
made. ... The trade is awaiting 
actual start of distribution of some 
of the surplus Army canned vege- 
table holdings, which will be, in 
most cases, through original pack- 
ers of the goods involved. This 
will, of course, mean that some 
canners should shortly be in po- 
sition to offer fair-sized blocks of 
spot vegetables. 


CANNED CITRUS—With lowered 
ration point values stimulating 
sales at retail, canned grapefruit 
juice is showing more activity, 
and some additional business has 
been put through quietly for can- 
nery shipment. 


OTHER FRUITS—Coast canners, 
both in California and in the 
Northwest, have marketed small 
blocks of carry-over fruits during 
the past ten days, but details of 
these sales are lacking. As has 
been the case for some months 
back, these goods do not appear on 
the open market as offerings, but 
are rather made available to the 
canners’ regular distributors, who 
get first call on the goods—and, 
thus far, no “second call” in the 
way of an open-market offering 
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has been necessary. California 
canners have been in position to 
make available to their customers 
limited quantities of fruit cocktail 
and peaches, and pears have also 
been traded in a small way. 


SALMON—Stocks of salmon in 
distributors hands remain extreme- 
ly light, and only small lots from 
the final 20 per cent release from 
the 1942 pack have found their way 
into distributors’ hands. Conse- 
quently, while there has been a 
good demand in the resale market, 
offerings have been virtually nil. 
Considerable interest is shown in 
plans for the current season’s pack, 
with assurances that the plant con- 
centration program is progressing 
nicely, indicating that a fair quan- 
tity of salmon for the civilian 
trade may be forthcoming later on 
in the year. 


SARDINES—Maine canners have 
had but limited quantities of new 
pack for their civilian distributors, 
and these goods have been moving 
out at full ceiling prices. Volume 
of memorandum orders now on the 
books, it is said, is sufficient to 
more than take care of the antici- 
pated releases of new pack to 
civilian trade. 


OTHER FISH—Offerings of canned 
shrimp continue extremely limited, 
and demand is good at full ceiling 
levels. . . . Oysters are also in 
good demand, at ceiling levels, 
with relatively little available. 
. . . Continued active demand is 
reported for new pack Maine sea 
mussels, with the market holding 
firm at $2.75 per dozen for tall 1s, 
f. o. b. canneries. 


RETAIL SALES—While there is 
apparently still a sharp divergence 
of opinion among distributors as 
to retail sales of canned foods 
under the point program, it is evi- 
dent that, with few exceptions, 
most canned foods items are now 
moving in much better volume 
than was the case a month ago. 
While it is undoubtedly: true that 
sales of some canned fruits are 
suffering from high point values, 
and will be further affected once a 
new crop of fresh fruits are on the 
market in a larger way, staples are 
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moving out in much better volume 
than many had anticipated. The 
trade is wrought up, however, over 
the point concessions made for 
quick-frozen fruits and vegetables, 
holding that OPA thus has given 
such products an unfair competi- 
tive advantage over canned foods. 
Protests on this score will un- 
doubtedly mount until OPA does 
something more in the way of 
point adjustments for canned 
foods. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


What Victory Gardens May Mean—Empty 

Shelves in Retail Stores—Season Backward 

—Small Resales of Peas—Tomatoes in ’43 

May Do All Right—Some Ration Points 

Seem Too High—Nothing New in Fruits— 
The Resident Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 
CHICAGO, April 23, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY !—Are you 
ready ?—(If not, get into “train- 
ing” at once.) Get set—Go—and 
—ALL OUT FOR VICTORY! 

MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER—A 
local food man, having returned 
from an extensive trip, is telling 
his friends that Victory Gardens 
will play a far more important part 
in the general food structure for 
1943 than most citizens, particu- 
larly residents of large cities, 
imagine. Indeed, it seems that 
Victory Gardens are assuming a 
very prominent role such as that 
given publicity by the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company. Adjacent 
to its plant at Argo, IIl., is a 300- 
acre tract, now being plowed, har- 
rowed, and seeded and—for the 
benefit of the employees of that 
large Starch and Glucose plant. It 
is also said that other companies 
have offered vacant property adja- 
cent to their factories for their em- 
ployees. Even golf courses through- 
out the country are being plowed 
up and turned into 20-by-20 plots 
for the various members of the 
former golf clubs. 

Some seem to think that Chain 
Stores have been harder hit than 
the independent grocers, but judg- 
ing by the empty shelves in many 
of the retail outlets of Chain Gro- 
cery Firms in Chicago, one would 


think that to date at least the inde- 
pendent had recorded progress. 
Every indication is that the gro- 
cery man will have to begin tight- 
ening his belt. The going seems 
to be harder and tougher ahead, 
but just as in the past, courage 
and determination will win out and 
none can deny that the independent 
grocer has those qualifications. 


THE WEATHER— The calendar 
shows April 23rd as this report is 
written. Coming in on the 8:22 
this morning and looking out the 
car window, couldn’t help but be 
impressed with the lateness of 
spring. Conditions have not been 
favorable. 


GENERAL MARKET—Point ration- 
ing continues to be the all-impor- 
tant control. Around point values, 
both producers and distributors 
will find that the answer or 
answers will be written from here 
on as long as the rationing pro- 
gram continues. 


Actual shipments of processed 
foods into the Chicago market have 
been few and far between, and as 
a consequence, sales from first 
hands to distributors have been at 
the lowest ebb in many a year. 

The situation is taken serenely 
by most everyone and a firm deter- 
mination is noted—to do their bit 
and see it through with a smile on 
your face. 


PEAS—Some resales are bobbing 
up. Such lots are small but popu- 
lar numbers, like No. 2 tin Early 
Junes and Sifted Junes, find ready 
buyers. It is the unanimous opin- 
ion of all you talk to that—point 
value on Peas is entirely too high. 
Every one expects that value to be 
materially lowered as soon as 1943 
packing begins to move through 
distributive channels. 


TOMATOES—Local food brokers 
who attended the recent meeting of 
Indiana canners reported a better 
feeling prevailed. Some seem to 
think that Indiana will come 
through, given favorable growing 
conditions, with as large if not a 
larger planted acreage this year 
than last, and all despite the con- 
tinued pessimistic reports to the 
contrary. 
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Ceiling prices as announced were 
satisfactory, provided _ sufficient 
help was to be had at packing time. 

Spots seem to have been cleaned 
up to the last can. 


cORN—Some future quotations 
from Wisconsin and Indiana were 
given brokers this week. It was 
not learned whether there was a 
heavy volume of business recorded. 

Like in Peas, the majority of 
food men seem to think point values 
are too high on corn, but one does 
not hear as much about that as 
compared with peas. 


GREEN BEANS — Conflicting re- 
ports have reached Chicago from 
Florida. As near as one can make 
these out, there are two classes of 
Canners in that State—one willing 
to proceed and book at ceiling 
prices, which are— 


$1.20—No. 2 tin Ex. Stand. Cut; 
$6.00—No. 10 tin Ex. Stand. Cut, 
and another that stoutly maintain 
if the ceiling prices of $1.20 and $6 
are not advanced, there will be but 
few Beans packed this Spring in 
that State. It would seem advis- 
able to keep close tab on the situa- 
tion in Florida. 


SPINACH—The ceiling prices an- 
nounced by OPA of No. 2 Fancy, 
$1.1714; No. 214 Fancy, $1.4714; 
No. 10 Fancy, $5.15, were com- 
mented upon favorably by the 
‘Chicago trade and everyone regis- 
tered the hope that it will be pos- 
sible for civilians to have canned 
spinach this year. 


FRUITS—“What’s the use of 
taking up my time asking me about 
fruit?’ That’s what your reporter 
was asked when calling upon a 
prominent distributor. Of course, 
it was said with a smile, otherwise 
it would have sounded a bit surly. 
What he meant was—there was 
nothing new to say and nothing 
new to report, so—what is the use 
of taking up your time, Mr. 
Reader ? 


FISH—Trading continues in nar- 
row lines, due entirely to few, if 
any, available lots. The news that 
OPA had placed a limit that Tuna 
Canners could pay fishermen, was 
taken as a good omen. 
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THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT (for- 
merly the Food Broker) — (See 
previous issues). A member of the 
National Brokers Association sug- 
gested that the following letter 
from a Wisconsin canner be pub- 
lished, the same as it had been 
published in other trade papers. 
The thought behind the request 
was that too much could not be 
said in behalf of members of the 
Brokers’ Association, especially 
when so much publicity has been 
given of late to war brokers mak- 
ing fabulous sums, etc. 

“The independent resident sales 
agent (and we like that term 
rather than food brokers), is the 
best way for the average canner to 
sell, and we’re going to stick with 
him 100 per cent. 

The average canner knows very 
little about the sales side of it, and 
believes his best interests lie in 
high quality production and that 
the sales agent who is more or less 
an expert in selling, take care of 
that angle of the game.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Brushing Up the Canneries—Holdings Light 
and No Futures—Will Can No Apricots— 
Busy Canning Asparagus — Ending on 
Spinach—lItalian Tomato Pack Jumped— 
News of the Fish Lines—May Put 
Ceiling on Fresh Fruits 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, April 23, 1943. 


GETTING READY—The operating 
departments of California canning 
concerns are commencing to show 
real activity, but sales divisions 
are booking comparatively little 
business. Unsold holdings are 
light and, of course, there is little 
being done along the line of fu- 
tures. Some canners and distribu- 
tors are carrying on the advertis- 
ing of their brands as usual and it 
is to be noted that not a few are 
offering to furnish Victory garden- 
ers with booklets giving full infor- 
mation as to approved methods of 
canning fruits and vegetables. 


APRICOTS—While there will be no 
canned pack of apricots made com- 
mercially this season for the regu- 
lar trade, canners are interested in 
the crop as many maintain dried 
fruit departments. Reports from 


growing districts are general that 
the crop will be a light one, and it 
is considered doubtful if the output 
will prove 40 per cent of normal. 
Most of the damage was caused by 
wet weather at the blossoming 
period. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of as- 
paragus is going ahead in good 
shape with grass running to high 
quality, and the output promises to 
be quite large if the full crop can 
be harvested. The fresh market 
is still caring for large quantities, 
despite high prices. As soon as 
word was received from Washing- 
ton that canners were to pay grow- 
ers 114 cents a pound more than 
last year, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture conferred with grow- 
ers and canners and determined 
just what prices were paid a year 
ago. Prices for the 1943 crop to 
be paid by canners were then deter- 
mined, as follows: U. S. No. 1 
White, 7 cents a pound; 314-inch 
All-Green, 714 cents, and 414-inch 
All-Green, 8 cents. Ceilings for 
canners are to be adjusted to con- 
form to these higher costs, so will 
run a similar range to those on the 
1942 pack. 


SPINACH—Spinach packing has 
come to an end with some canners, 
but others are still operating and 
may pack until the end of the 
month. It is still a question 
whether the pack will come up to 
that for which preparations have 
been made. 


crops— The California State 
Crop Reporting Service has come 
out with statistics indicating that 
tomatoes for canning were har- 
vested last year from 124,678 
acres, a gain of almost 50 per cent 
over the 1941 acreage. The ton- 
nage reached the record figure of 
798,000, compared with 674,600 
for the previous year. Note- 
worthy was the production of 
Italian - type tomatoes, which 
amounted to 223,160 tons, or the 
largest ever made here. Another 
large acreage and crop is in pros- 
pect, but labor will prove the de- 
termining factor. Some retailers 
are reporting a greatly improved 
demand for tomato paste, particu- 
larly in the smaller sizes. 
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LAST YEAR’S BONDS GOT US 


Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 
000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 

This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country . . . and to our own 
sons .. . and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


You've done your bit 


THIS SPACE 


Plan already running in my plant.” 

Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since you’ve done anything about 
it? These plans won’t run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant's pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you’re the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 214% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 

By so doing, you help your na- 


& 
* 


di 


tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


Now your best! 


Is A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA’S ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT BY 


THE CANNING TRADE, 20 SOUTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MEXICAN PINEAPPLE — Samples 
of pineapple packed in Mexico 
have been shown in San Francisco 
of late, and some of this fruit is 
to be found in stores in the Mexican 
quarter. Brokers having a knowl- 
edge of Mexico say that there is 
quite an acreage suitable for the 
growing of pineapple, and express 
the opinion that if the same care 
is given to growing and canning 
that is given this fruit in the 
Hawaiian Islands a sizeable pack 
of fair quality could be made. The 
present output is described as 
small. 


FISH—The packing of sardines 
in regular form in California came 
to an end weeks ago, but several 
canners at Monterey are making 
what is termed a fancy pack. This 
consists of filets and small fish 
packed in the one-quarter size. 
These may be packed at any time, 
but the output is limited to a few 
thousand cases. 

The packing of shad has been a 
little late in getting under way, 
owing to the lateness of Easter and 
the heavy demand for the fresh 
fish. Shipments to the Eastern 
market usually fall off sharply 
shortly before Easter, and it is 
then that canning gets into full 
swing. 

Figures compiled by the Califor- 
nia Fish and Game Commission 
indicate that the pack of mackeral 
_ for the first three months of the 
year has been about equal to that 
of a year earlier. 

The catch of striped tuna has 
been a little ahead of that of last 
year for the corresponding period, 
that of yellow fin is about the same, 
while that of albacore shows a 
gain. The OPA has rolled pack 
prices on albacore to $325 a ton, 
and has established new dollars- 
and-cents maximum prices on yel- 
lowfin, bluefin, skipjack, bonito 
and yellowtail at about the levels 


that had been prevailing. At one 
time, the price on albacore mount- 
ed to more than $400 a ton. Can- 
ners advise that bluefin tuna is 
being received several weeks earlier 
than usual this year. 

The possibility that the Govern- 
ment will establish grower price 
ceilings on all deciduous. tree 
fruits, as well as grapes, is being 
discussed by shippers and process- 
ors. The OPA scheduled a meet- 
ing to be held at Sacramento April 
27, when data was to be received 
looking to the establishment of 
ceilings on orchard and vineyard 
products. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shellfish Production Reduced by Bad 
Weather—Practically No Shrimp Canned— 
Raw Prices Make Canning Impossible 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., April 23, 1943. 


SHELLFISH—The production of 
oysters decreased in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama, as also 
shrimp decreased with the excep- 
tion of Louisiana, where more 
shrimp were produced last week 
than the previous one. 

The production of crabs also de- 
creased. 

The decrease in production of 
shellfish was partly due to unfavor- 
able weather, as strong winds and 
heavy rains interfered with the 
fishermen working. 

The bulk of the shrimp produced 
last week was shipped raw, head- 
less, and practically none were 
canned. There is very little likeli- 
hood of the canneries getting any 
shrimp to can as long as the supply 
is as low as it is now and the raw 
market pays the fancy price it 
does. Raw headless shrimp fresh 
has been selling in the retail mar- 
kets here at 50 cents per pound. 


OYSTERS—If the seafood canner- 
ies in this section were not packing 


oysters they would be shut down, 
because they are not getting any 
shrimp, and the only reason that 
there are any shrimp canned is that 
some of the factories are equipped 
to handle shrimp and oysters at 
the same time and they pack the 
few shrimp at very little extra 
expense, otherwise, there are not 
enough shrimp received by the 
canneries for one factory to oper- 
ate part time, much less for all of 
the forty factories. 


The report of the canneries oper- 
ating under the Seafood Inspection 
Service of the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration shows that for the 
week ending April 10, 1943, only 
90 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned, and this brings the total 
pack for the season to 558,773 
standard cases, as against 617,396 
Standard cases having been packed 
during the same period last year, 
and 738,940 standard cases packed 
in the same period in the season 
1940-41. The shrimp pack has 
been decreasing each year since the 
season 1939-40, when 866,669 
standard cases were canned from 
July 1, 1939, to April 12, 1940, and 
which is an equivalent period that 
our present shrimp season has run. 
Nevertheless, considering produc- 
tion handicaps this year, which did 
not exist in the season 1939-40, the 
present shrimp pack is not show- 
ing up so badly, but, of course, this 
is not an excuse to throttle down 
our efforts, but, on the contrary, it 
should serve as an incentive to 
work harder. 


There were 68,130 cases of 
shrimp canned from April 11 to 
June 30 last year, which is a very 
good pack for the tail-end of the 
season, so we still have hopes of 
bringing up this season’s pack to 
within striking distance of last 
year and every case of shrimp 
counts. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Comean yw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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& COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits « Vegetables Meats Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure ... 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Seales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—New Way, late model, Adjustable Labeling 
Machine; Elgin Semi-automatic Capper with motor complete; 
National Jar Labeler, with motor and extra parts; Hobart 
Grinder, special for horseradish and vegetables; John Van Range 
Tilt Type, D. J. Steam Kettle, chrome plated; 5-gallon copper 
D. J. Steam Kettle with stand and cover; 10-gallon copper Candy 
Kettle, newly tinned inside. All above equipment guaranteed, 
excellent condition. Jaxon Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Pea Washer; 2 Hooper Trucks; 1 Steam 
Pump; Elevator Sprockets and Buckets. Adv. 4322, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Reeves Variable Speed Power Drive Units 
(18” sheaves), attached speed reducers 16 to 1, power rated 16 
HP, power end shaft size 3 7/16”. Price per unit $300; 3 to 
5 HP Motor extra; Ideal drive for Peeling Table; Continuous 
Cookers; Coolers; ete. Michigan Canneries, Dundee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—2 Colossus Pea Graders, complete; 2 No. 13 
Farrell Clipper Cleaners; 1 Monitor String Bean Grader; 1 
Medium Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snipper. Antigo 
Canning Factory, Antigo, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Robins Crane, 12-ft. Arm; 2 Closed Kettles 
42” x 72”; 46 3-Tier Crates, 41” diameter; Bean Cutter; Huntley 
Blancher; 1 Peerless, 1 Invincible Husker; 2 Steam Boxes and 
Cars for Sweet Potatoes; 1 Rotary Exhaust Box; 1 Electric Lift. 
The Torsch Canning Co., Balitmore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman 1800-can capacity, Continuous 
Cooker for No. 2 cans; two eight-valve shop-made Syrupers for 
No. 2 and No. 2% cans. Adv. 4823, The Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—Eighty-quart Read Mixers suitable for mixing 
bakery products. All are equipped with Two Horse Power 
Motors. Helwig & Leitch, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Tomato Line; Tomato Juice 
Extractors; 8 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters for Cream Style 
Corn; 6 Model G Tue Corn Cutters for whole kernel corn; 
Invincible and Peerless Corn Huskers; American Vegetable 
Slicer; Apple Parers; Ayars No. 2 Plunger, Elgin 6-valve 
Plunger and Ayars Whole Tomato Fillers; Ayars No. 2 Pea 
Filler; Knapp Can Labeler; No. 5-B and 6-B Monitor Pea 
and Bean Graders; Diana No. 15 Pork Cuber; Peerless 10-valve 
Syruper; 18”, 12” and smaller Hydraulic Fruit Presses. Charles 
S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUCTION SALE—May 8, 1943, at 12 Noon. Complete Corn 
Canning Equipment and Machinery from H. G. Bates Company 
Plant at Wilmington, Ohio: 

4—Morral Cream Style Cutters. 

1—No. 7 Sprague Silker. 

1—Cuykendal Mixer. 

1—Hansen 7-pocket Corn Cooker Filler, late model. 

3—Peerless Single Huskers, roller chain. 

4—Morrall Single Huskers, late model, end discharge. 

1—Morral Single Husker, roller chain, side discharge. 

9—40” x 72” Retorts. 

Steam Hoist; 80 H.P. Boiler 100# pressure; Stack, Boiler 
Feed Pump; 73 Retort Crates; Steam Engine; 15 two-crate 
Warehouse Trucks; No. 2 Knapp Labeler; Box Making Ma- 
chine; McMillen Electric Truck Hoist; Chain Hoist, Electric 
Drill; Can Conveyor; Motors; Chain Conveyors, Line Shafting; 
Counter Shafting; Boxes, Hangers, Pulleys; Belting, small tools 
and articles too numerous to mention. Sale cash and all articles 
must be removed from buildings by June 1, 1943. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1,000 Field Lug Boxes suitable for peas; also 1 
Chisholm-Ryder Bean Grader. Adv. 4320, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Asparagus or Rhubarb Cutters, also Laun- 
dry Washing Machine, size about 5 feet. Berrien County Fruit 
Exchange, Stevensville, Mich. 


FOR SALE—2 HRT Boilers 150 H.P. on location; Complete 
Valves, Pump and Water Heater; Shaker Grates hung on steel 
beams, bricked in entire unit; priced at $2,000.00; convenient 
to R. R. or truck for loading. Also 150 H.P. Steam Engine in 
top shape, ready to run, $650.00; Rotary Liquid Filling Machine 
14 valves, made by Horix Manufacturing Co., old model, porce- 
lain bowl, as is, $100.00. Michigan Canneries, Dundee, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Ready May 1, outdoor-grown Cab- 
bage, Tomato, Onion Plants. We use Certified (treated) seeds, 
all grown in rows and cultivated. All leading varieties, well 
packed to carry. Wire, phone or write for quantity prices. 
J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Plant situated on highway at Cedarville, N. J., 
consisting of 34 acres of land; area of plenty string beans and 
tomatoes. Railroad siding. Storage capacity for 75,000 cases. 
Fully equipped with 1942 machinery. Can pack daily: String 
Beans, 1000 cases No. 10, or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomatoes, 2000 
to 3000 cases No. 10 or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomato Paste, 800 
cases (100 tins per case) 6 oz. or 800 cases No. 10. Also 
equipped for roasted Peppers and Caponata Condiments. 530 
H.P. Boilers. For information inquire of Pvt. F. M. Minervini, 
Company B, 101ist Engineer Combat Battalion, A.P.O. No. 26, 
Fort Jackson, S. C., or my father, John Minervini, 406 Jeffer- 
son St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man experienced in manufacture of Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Table Syrups. Excellent opportunity for right man. 
Write, giving experience, age, salary expected and draft status. 
Information will be held in strict confidence. Adv. 4316, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Pickle Man. Must be thoroughly experienced in 
brining and processing to finished product. Good position with 
excellent future. Goodman Bros., 24 Miller St., Meriden, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 
tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man 43, B-3 classification, 20 years 
canning experience, wants responsible job in Tri-States or 
Pennsylvania. Must pay $3,000 upwards. Adv. 4321, The 
Canning Trade. 


PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 
MAN-POWER 


@ When there is a bigger job to do—such as the food in- 
dustry is now facing—with less man-power with which to 
do it—there is only one way to solve the problem: Equip- 
ment that produces greater volume with less man-power. 

Many canners have this equipment available. Its advan- 
tages, in previous seasons, have enabled them to cut the cost 
of production, and get themselves more definitely on the 
profit-side of the ledger. Under more normal conditions re- 
ducing production costs to widen the profit margin, is the 
primary purpose of improvements and new developments in 
production equipment. | Now when man-power — be 
multiplied to win a war and save our way of life, such equip- 
ment becomes a national asset of untold value. 

Every canner who has Langsenkamp Production Units in 
his lines is in position to do a better job for his country— 
just as heretofore it has permitted him to do a better job for 
himself. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“‘Etficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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EMBOSSED. 


in the 
Prevention of Fires 


and 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 

BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses tha! 
35 Years of supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 
Specialized Service ADHESIVES 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Can Corp., New York City 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


| 
SALT | 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
to meet your trade requirements. Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Indiana Canners Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


Pl EDMONT LABELCOM PANY SEED TREATMENT 


INCOR Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
ESIGNERS | United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
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REPAIR- 


-MAINTENANCE- 


-OPERATION- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be . . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean 
Cutters 


Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters 


Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean 


Cutters (our own manufacture) 

16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 

14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans 
(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 

Robins Perforated Process Crates 
(material for slatted crates not available) 


Thermometers for Retorts, Blanchers, Exhaus- 
ters 


Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 
Scalders, Blanchers, Exhausters 


Pressure Controllers for Retorts 


Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, etc. 
(that you frequently require in a hurry) 


And alot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 


furnish. 


We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 


limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 


accordingly. 


Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 


Our facilities will enable us to accept a few more orders for the celebrated Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder. 
Write For Circular. 
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WILL Find Way 


Providing you with seed is a job far different than it was 
two years ago. We have to find new ways of handling old 
jobs. You have the same problems; so do the men who culti- 
vate the crops. The entire industry is surmounting unexpected 
problems. At the same time, everyone is cooperative. We ap- 
preciate your understanding and your cooperation. Together 


we shall do our portion of providing food to win the war. 


F.H. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc., MILFORD, CONN. 
TOLEDO, OHIO + ATLANTA, GA. + MERCEDES, TEXAS 


WOODRUFF 
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